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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—!2. 
THE FIRST SURPRISE. 

In the fall of 18—, the political contests 
ran high througbout the country. Parties 
were advocated with heated zeal, and every 
village in New England arrayed itself in 
the battle, as though the destiny of nations 
depended upon the ardor of each citizen in 
thecause. Lagrove partook of the general 
excitement, and the names of the opposing 
candidates were on every tongue. Lewis 
Benton was the candidate for representa- 
tive with the ‘‘ union party,” and on the 
day of election, they counted with certainty 
upon a triumphant victory. Hand-bills 
were posted on every corner, setting forth 
his merits, and caucuses were held repeat- 
edly, to insure the bringing out of the en- 
fire strength of the party. 

Election day came, and with it came 
scenes, that have, for the most part, ceased 
toexist in New England. The partizans 
on either side, were, at an early hour as- 
sembled at the town-house, exerting them- 
selves to the utmost, to obtain votes for 
their favorite candidate. The Benton men 
had a barrel of rum upon the ground, on 
the head of which were painted the words 
“Benton and free drinking,” and the 
walots kept shouting them at the top of 
their voices, whenever a new comer ap- 
poached ; and sometimes both parties 
would seize hold of an arm at once, trying 
topull the voter in opposite directions, 
eager for nothing but to secure his vote. 

‘There was an abundance of spirit drank, 
and each party tried to outdo, the other in 
liberality. Brawling, noise and strife en- 
sued, and before the day was ended, the 
most disgraceful scenes were enacted, that 
ever our village beheld. Some of the best 
men of the place, in the excitement, forgot 

their principles, and drank of the intoxicat- 
ing cup with the dissolute and abandoned, 
merely to secure their aid in the ‘election 
of their ticket. The alcohol found its 
course to their brains, and stole them 
away. 

When the polls closed, and the multi- 
tude waited for the counting of the votes, 
andthe declaration of the result, there was 
nothing heard but contention, cursing and 
bitterness. Words ended in blows, and 

ere was more than one furious contest 

ween men, who, on other occasions to 
have acted thus, would have hid their 
in shame, and repented in sackcloth 
mashes at their degradation. Benton 
Was elected at a handsome majority, and 
When the announcement was made, the 
Welkin rang with shouts of 

“Hurrah for Benton!” ‘ Benton and 
the wnion forever!” ‘* Hurrah! hurrah!” 

And these were intermingled with groans 
and hisses from the opposition, which were 

wned again by the triumphant voices 
of the majority. The customs of society 
must be complied with, and Benton was 
*xpected to treat the party that had elected 
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him, at the village hotel. Thither 
the throng directed their steps, and 
in front of the licensed inn they 
called long and loud for Benton.— 
At length he appeared at an upper 

window, and addressed them in a 
= speech. He thanked them for the 
honor they had conferred upon him, 
—promised to serve them to the 
best of his ability, and hoped ever 
to merit their confidence and sup- 
port. As the test of his gratitude. 
he told them he had directed the 
landlord to furnish the company 
with as much punch as, they could 
+ == drink. This last declaration was, 
to those assembled, the best portion of his 
speech, and the air again rang with plaudits 
and huzzas. It was a time of trial to his 
principles. But he had entered upon the 
course, and he must finish the race. Many 
an individual approached him, claimed the 
honor of drinking with him, and, at such 
a time, none could be refused. He quaffed 
the bowl with all who pledged him; and 
before they entered the tavern to partake 
of the supper, provided in honor of his elec- 
tion, the unfortunate victim of political dis- 
tinction was drunk! When the company 
separated, there had been enacted another 
beastly carousal at the orgies of Bacchus. 


Aloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE CONTRAST. 


OR THE MANSFIELDS AND LIVINGSTONS. 


** This is June,’ said Mrs. Mansfield, to 
her daughters, one morning, ‘it is almost 
time for our wards to make their annual 
visit, is it not?” ‘*Oh,I am so sorry,” 
said Elizabeth, “‘ that the time has come; 
they spoil all our pleasure.” 

Mrs. Mansfield looked kindly, but grave- 
ly upon her youngest child of twelve years, 
and bade her remember that the two girls 
she called her wards, were orphans, that 
they were under her especial guardianship, 
and had been promised a visit at the Grove 




















| of six weeks every June. 


“ It is disagreeable, mamma,” said Jane 
Mansfield, ‘‘ to be obliged te put up with 
the affected ways of Ann and Frediricka 
Livingston. To see them so frightened 
at a crawling insect, and hear them scream 
if pussy only puts her paws upon their 
dress.” 

** However disagreeable, my daughters, 
their manners may be, we must extend 
towards them the rights of hospitality, 
cheerfully, and it is our duty to endeavor 
to lead their minds to higher pursuits.— 
You would have been like them, my chil- 
dren, if a good God had not given youa 
sensible and tender father, whose aim has 
ever been to cultivate your hearts and 
minds, and lead you to find instruction in 
the most insignificant creatures of God’s 
creation.” Rosalind exclaimed, ‘ You 
are always right, mamma. I can answer 
for Jane and Elizabeth, they will be both 
kind and polite to these poor motherless 
girls.” 

A few days saw the Misses Livingston 
members of this intelligent, kind-hearted 
family, and even the impetuous Elizabeth 
curbed her natural tendency to excessive 
candor, and exerted herself to evince po- 
liteness. Some young people pride them- 
selves upon this kind of candor, and be- 
lieve it praiseworthy; but they deceive 
themselves, and abuse this pledsant virtue. 


The fact that they only epeak their minds, 





fully ‘when their temperis rouséd, may con- 





vince them it does not deserve the name 
of ingenuousness. 

“Come girls,”’ said Mr. Mansfield, one 
fine morning, ‘* we will walk and show 
our city friends some of the beauties of the 
Grove.” Soon were the merry maidens 
equipped, and pursuing their way in the 
shade of an avenue of magnificent oaks, 
with here and there vistas opening into 
beautiful meadows, with occasionally the 
glimmer ofa winding stream in the dis- 
tance. The party suddenly stopped, be- 
cause their leader stopped. 

What engages Mr. Mansfield’s atten- 
tion so closeiy ? See, he is pointing ear- 
nestly with his cane, to some small object, 
and his daughters are as interested as he. 
It is a spider,—a beautifully spotted field 
spider, engaged in securing a vain and 
thoughtless butterfly. The beauty of the 
insect, with its uncommon sagacity, form 
the subject of his conversation, and you 
can see by little Bessie’s bright eye that 
she has learned something she never knew 
before. 

“Oh, kill it!’ exclaimed Frediricka, 
muking a face that exhibited great disgust. 

** Would it give you pleasure to do so?” 
asked Mr. Mansfield, mildly; and then he 
so kindly, so patiently, so gently proceed- 
ed to explain the habits of some insects, 
that even the young Livingston’s listened; 
presently appeared a beautifully variegated 
lizard, upon the bark of a tree, at sight of 
which Frediricka and Ann evinced abso- 
lute terror, and ran, whilst Mr. Mansfield 
and his children stood many minutes ad- 
miring it, he giving a short account of its 
habits to his attentive listeners. As the 
party proceeded, a caterpillar next attract- 
ed attention, and was handled without fear 
by the Mansfield young ladies. The 
Misses Livingston expressed their extreme 
disgust again, and above all repeated the 
ignorant fear that it would sting. I have 
been surprised to find, how frequently well- 
educated girls would entertain this impres- 
sion. Insome countries, Virginia especi- 
ally, it is implicitly believed that caterpil- 
lars will sting, and I have been unable to 
make them abandon the idea, by any argu- 
ment I could use; not though I assured 
them ] had handled almost every variety, 
and been unharmed. 

A more extensive knowledge of the 
science of natural history, is the only anti- 
dote to this mania, which, as it has its rise 
in ignorance, can only be cured by know- 
ledge. 

The fathers of England take an especial 
delight in bringing up their children to 
observe the beauty and habits of insects, 
by which they are led to admire the won- 
derful ways of the great creative power of 
all scientific pursuits formed the amuse- 
ment of many an evening at the Grove; 
but as Ann and Frediricka had paid little 
attention to their lessons upon Chemistry 
and Philosophy, the lectures and experi- 
ments were dull work to them. They 
screamed and ran at the very appeerance 
of the electrical machine, having once been 
made to experience a slight shock, and 
wondered at the amusement it seemed to 
afford, when Mr. Mansfield placed a gold 
piece in water, and charging it with elec- 
tric fluid, dared the young people to pos- 
sess themselves of the treasure. 

Little Bessie had her pets, and that the 
Misses Livingston hated these, was suf- 
ficient for them to incur her displeasure ; 
the old adage of “‘ love me, love my dog,” 
is by no means so vulgar as fashionables 
would infer. There is a very natural wish 
‘implanted in our hearts, that love should 
be mutual, and that there should be con- 














geniality of sentiment. I should not like 
my friend to hate what I love, or love 
what I dislike; thus Bessie’s cat, kittens, 
rabbits, doves and parrot, were so many 
impediments in the way of a mutual af- 
fection. One might bite, another was not 
clean, and so-the Misses Livingston: held 
themselves aloof from all contamination, 
gathering their skirts around them when- 
ever kitty, in the exuberance of her love, 
would rub her soft fur against them.— 
Sometimes the slipper would be extended 
somewhat roughly, to discountenance the 
familiarity, then Bessie would rush forward 
and give such glances, as she hugged her 
favorite in her arms, as pussy herself would 
have noticed, if she had not been too lazy 
to open her eyes wide. 

‘“*Oh, mamma, when are Ann and Fre- 
diricka going away?” said Bessie one day, 
in an angry tone, after having heard them 
say to Polly, as they passed her cage, ‘* Oh, 
you horrid creature.” This sentence had 
been so often repeated, that Polly, in self- 


.defence, returned the compliment, and 


whenever the young ladies passed near her 
cage, she invariably called out, ‘Oh, you 
horrid creature.” 

Mrs. Mansfield used her best endeavors 
to curb the impatience, and calm the anger 
of the offended Bessie; but it was no easy 
task. The elder ones, with praiseworthy 
kindness, tried constantly to lead the minds 
of their frivolous companions, to more use- 
ful'pursuits ; but history had no charms for 
them ; they had early accustomed them- 
selves to light, unprofitable reading, and 
to reject the sciences as unbecoming female 
delicacy. They had paid considerable at- 
tention to music and dancing, but they 
pursued the former under the influence of 
vanity, and played and sang merely for 
display. 

Let not young people think I exaggerate 
the contrast of these characters. I have 
met with very many such. The Living- 
ingstons were not vicious, they had no 
evil propensities—but they possessed the 
common and silly determination to adopt 
certain habits and opinions, and retain 
them, and to set at nought the opinions of 
their elders in experience; this is very 
common indeed, among school girls; but 
there would be fewer such, if parents would 
bring up their children from infancy, to 
draw instruction from the smallest insect 
that crawls, to banish vanity and affecta- 
tion in the bud, and allow as little inter- 
course as possible with servants, or ignor- 
ant people of any class. The Misses Liv- 
ingstons were pretty girls, and drew their 
consolation from this fact. The Mansfields 
had resources that would improve, and en- 
lighten, and gratify too, when beauty and - 
all its acompaniments would be laid low 
in the dust. Tue EXI Le. 














Narrative. 








THE MOSQUITO AND RUMSELLER.. 

Where a little brook flows through a 
piece of thick, shady woods, between high 
rocks, a2 man was sitting alone. He wase 
rumseller; but as business happened to be. 
rather dull with him, and, besides, the 
people had got up an excitement about the 
Maine Law, and were saying some hard 
things about gentlemen of. his trade, he 
thought he would shut up his grog-shop, 
and refresh himself with a nap under the 
shade of a tree. He. soon found a’ flat. 


stone, where he sat:down, to watch a little 
patch of foam, about as broad as a dollar;. 
that was turning round and round’in a 
pretty basin of clear water, where the run: 
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COMPANION. 








was hemmed by rocks. It was a nice place 
for a hot day in August, and it was not 
long before the rumseller was sitting as 


still as a fish, thinking. First,he thought | 
if that little patch of foam were a big pile of | 


silver dollars, and they were all his, what 


how hard it is for honest people to get hold 
of money, and this led him to think of 
“‘ inalienable rights,” and of the blood our 
fathers shed to gain our independence, of 
which his father never shed a drop, unless 
his grandfather may have got his head 
broken in a row in Ireland or Germany, 
about the year ’76. 

“‘ Buzz, buzz!’ said a mosquito, which 
had been dozing all day in a crevice of a 
rock ; ‘I am hungry and thirsty for a drop 


of blood,” at the same time alighting on the | 


rumseller’s hand. There he walked about 
for ome time, surveying the field, stalking 
with his long legs over the shori hairs 
which were on the back of the hand. 

** What are you about there?” said the 
man, turning his eye from the foam to the 
mosquito. 

“‘] beg your pardon sir!” said the latter. 
‘IT am looking for a convenient spot to in- 
sert Thy bill.” . 

““What! do you intend to suck my 
blood ?” 

**O, don’t be alarmed; you will have 
plenty left. Why, that jugular vein, 
which I see begins to swell out so much 
that I could soon fill my sack, contains 
enough of blood to drown me and all my 
kindred.” 

“‘ But, thief! what right have you to 
suck my blood, even if I have plenty of it ?” 

“Right! verily, that is a strange ques- 
tion. Don’t you know that we mosquitoes 
have an inalienable right to suck blood? 
Did you ever hearof the great battle our 
fathers fought in Egypt, in the days of 
Pharoah?’ Here the mosquito stretched 
himself up to his full height, so as to ap- 
pear very large ; at the same time he drew 
outa nicely polished spear, which he al- 
ways carried with him, and rubbed it with 
his right fore-foot. 

The rumseller watched him, but said no- 
thing, for he did not know exactly what to 
say. 

The mosquito went on: ‘“* Besides, I 
should like to know if this is not a free 
country? and if mosquitoes have anywhere 
a right to suck blood, we who are hatched 
in American mud-puddles surely have.” 

** Well, I have travelled a. little, and I 
think you are all very much alike, from the 
gallinipper of the south to the no-see-them 
ofthe north. You all live by robbery.” 

** Mr. Rumseller, the world owes us a 
living, and we intend to have it. Therefore, 
if one does’nt bleed you another will.” 

“ But you ought to get your living in an 
honest way. You regard neither law nor 
conscience 4’ 

** There, sir, you mistake. We are all 
warm friends of the license law, passed by 
the great council of grave and wise mosqui- 
toes, which met on the first warm day in 
May. Thislaw gives to every one the 
privilege of bleeding men when he gets a 
chance. Every mosquito will defend this 
at the point of his lance. But any law 
opposed to this we hate as we do the oil of 
pennyroyal, or, which is the same thing, 
as rumsellers hate the Maine Law. As to 
conscience, every one of my acquaintances 
has a conscience just as long as his sucker, 
and beyond this he never goes.” 

* Well,I wouldnot regardthe loss of a little 
blood, if you did not poison me every 
time you insert your pump.” 

** Poison, indeed!” exclaimed the mos- 
quito, holding up both his hind feet at 
once. ‘*My grandfather, who was born 
three weeks ago, lost his life by sucking 
poisoned blood. He alighted on a poor 
drunken fellow, who lay sleeping by the 
wayside, and, deceived by the beautiful 
crimson color of his nose, he tapped it; 
but the first sip proved his death—the fel- 
low’s blood was so highly charged with 
alcohol. Why, rumseller, into how many 
veins have you poured poison? You poi- 
son the fountain of domestic peace and 
publicmorals, Blame me for sucking a 
drop of blood, while you suck away the 
time, and the money, and the reputation, 
and the life of your fellow-men—and all 
the time pour poison into their hearts, and 
the hearts of their wives and children! If 
the biography of every mosquito was writ- 
ten, from his wiggletailhood to his death, 
you would not find one guilty of such 


| meanness. 
: compounded into one great mosquito, with 


Nay, if ten millions of us were 


a proboscis like the sword of Goliah, which 
could pierce the heart and drink down its 
warm blood atasingle gulp, he would not 


deserve to be feared and execrated as the 


he would do with them. Thenhe thought | 


man who lives on the tears, and sorrows, 


| and blasted hopes of others.” 


Here the rumseller lifted his hand to 
crush the mosquito: but he flew away, 
and ashe did so, he pointed one of his 
} long fingers at the man, and cast upon him 
| such a look of loathing and disgust, that 

the rumseller, for the first time in his life, 
| felt something akin to shame. [ Ch. Herald. 








Slorality. 
RIGHTING. | 


‘It’s no use trying any longer, mother; 
I must give up and go to fighting, as the 
other boys do!” exclaimed George, as he 
flung down his hat and pushed back the 
curls from his moist forehead. His mother 
gazed sadly upon his flushed face for a 
moment, ere she answered: ‘‘ My dear 
son, try a little longer for my sake.” 

** Mother, I have tried and tried, until 
the boys all hoot at me, and call me cow- 
ard. I don’t care so much for that, either; 
but they say—even the best boys in school 
—that they can’t respect a boy who won’t 
fight; and 1’m sureI don’t want to lose 
the respect of all my playmates. Mother,” 
he continued, pleadingly, “‘ you do’nt know 
the boys in this town: it seems really 
necessary to fight, now and then, or they 
will think you have no spirit.” 

‘“*T can’t think of my son engaging ina 
street fight, even to gain the respect of his 
associates,” replied the mother. 

‘** And I can’t bear to think that none of 
the boys respect me,” said George as he 
hastily left the room. 

‘The boy is right, mother,” said his fa- 
ther; ‘‘he will certainly lose caste among 
the boys, if he don’t now and then bluster 
out and deal afew blows, to show that he 
is not going to be imposed upon. You 
had better give your consent to it, or he 
will certainly have to do so without it.” 

**O, I hope not yet!” said the mother, in 
a dejected tone. 

All that day the subject was upon her 
mind, causing deep anxiety and earnest 
prayer. At one time she sympathized in 
her boy’s feelings, and was ready to say, 
“Stand up for your own rights.”” Then 
the thought of those gentle hands inflict- 
ing such wounds upon his associates caus- 
ed her to shudder; and as in fancy she 
saw those blows returned upon him with 
all the force of alarger and stronger bos, 
and his dear face bruised and blackened 
by them, the mother grew sick at heart, 
and again asked herself, “Is it necessary 
for boys to fight ?”” Then she thought of 
our dear Savior’s harmless deportment, and 
his command: ‘If they smite thee on one 
cheek, turn to them the other also;” and 
fervently she prayed that she might guide 
her son aright. 

That night she went to her boy’s room, 
and heard the whole occurrence that had 
so excited him. She could not but admit 
that James B— had been very provoking ; 
but she felt glad that George had been en- 
abled to keep from striking him. 

‘**My son,” she asked, “‘ if you were to 
die to-night, would it give you most plea- 
sure to feel that you had revenged your 
injuries, or forgiven them ?” 

**T don’t know, mother; I don’t think it 
sinful to defend myself from insult.” 

“Suppose you had given James the 
‘ dressing’ you think he deserved, and that 
when you go to school to-morrow morn- 
ing, you should be told he died in the 
night, would you feel happy to think that 
you had beaten him—the last day of his 
life?” 

** People do not die so suddenly, mother.” 

“Often. Life is so uncertain, that we 
should try to regulate our conduct toward 
our associates in such a way, that should 
they be taken out of the world suddenly, 
we may have no bitter remembrances to 
reproach ourselves with.” 

And again did the mother hold up be- 
fore her boy our Savior’s blameless life, 
and urge him to strive to imitate that per- 
fect One. 

“* When you talk to me, mother,” said 
the colonel boy, “I feel that youare right, 
and it seems easy for me to do as you 
wish ; but when I am with the boys, they 














talk so differently that they make me think 
you are too particular. How shall I help 
being influenced by them, mother?” 

“*] will keep praying for you, my dear 
son, while you are with your young com- 
panions, that you may have strength given 
you to resist temptation.” 

For several days the attacks against 
George were renewed, with the view of 
forcing him to fight; but, with his mother’s 
words fresh in his mind, and strengthened 
by his mother’s prayers, he displayed his 
courage by refusing to do what she disap- 
proved of. 

“Coward! coward! He is afraid to 
fight !” was heard on all sides. 

“‘ Afraid?—yes, I am afraid of doing 
wrong,” was his answer as he went into 
school. 

Though he so nobly persevered in doing 
his duty, his heart was heavy, for he felt 
that his schoolmates thought him mean and 
spiritless ; and older persons than George 
know how hard it is to bear the sneers of 
their associates, even when called forth’ by 
doing what is right. 

George’s teacher had seen and heard 
enough of what was going on, to sympa- 
thize fully in his trials, and to admire the 
moral heroism he displayed. He felt glad 
that he had one lad in his school who was 
brave enough to refuse to fight. Being 
accustomed to talk freely with the scholars 
about anything that he happened to see or 
hear, he took occasion one day, when 
George was not present, to say to them: 

‘** Boys, do any of you know George 
Taylor?” ' 

** Yes, sir, I do;’’ “and so doI ;” ‘and 
I;”’ was the reply of one and all; while 
some of them exclaimed : 

** Of course, sir, we all know him.” 

“Do you? I don’t think you know him 
very well,” said the teacher, “for I have 
often heard you say that he would not 
fight ; now if you knew him as well as I 
do, you would know that he does fight.” 

“George Taylor fight !” 

“Yes; I see him doit almost every day. 
He is the bravest kind of fighter, too. He 
fights most manfully ; and, whenever I 
have watched him, he has always come off 
victorious.” 

** Who did he fight with?” 

“* Himself !” 

** Fight with himself! 
he do that ?” 

“In this way :— You have repeatedly 
provoked him. He forgave you, because 
he is trying to follow Him who ‘ brought 
peace on earth.” Then you taunted him, 
and called him ‘coward.’ He knew that 
he was not a coward, and he longed to 
show you that he was not one. He felt 
that by aslight exertion of his strength he 
could stop your taunts; but he would not 
displease his mother—would not do what 
she taught him was wrong. And so he 
struggled with his inclinations; and, 
though the battle was a hard one, he came 
off conqueror. He is the bravest boy in 
all this school, because he has conquered 
himself ; for the Bible says: ‘He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.’” 

Aunt Harrie. 


THE HERMIT. 

It does not follow that because people 
retire from the world, they must become 
saints; for so long as the tendency to evil 
remains in the heart, some circumstance 
from without will call it forth, and then sin 
is again committed. To make this clear J 
will tell you an old story. 

There was once a man who was of a 
very passionate temper; and instead of 
looking for the cause of this in himself, he 
threw the blame of it on other people.— 
It was they who made him get into such 
passions, he said, and who spoiled all his 
pleasure in life, and therefore he would 
leave them, and become a hermit. It was 
much better, he said, that he should leave 
them than lose his soul. 

He therefore went into a desert place 
where there were no inhabitants, and 
built himse!f a hut in the middle of a wood, 
near where there was a little spring of 
water; and the small quantity of bread 
that he needed, he ordered a boy to bring 
to him once a week, and lay upon a rock a 
good way from his hut. 

He had not been a hermit very long— 
not many days, I believe—when he took 
his pitcher, and went down tothe spring. 


Why how could 


a 
The ground by the spring was ver 
so that the pitcher fell down. The hermit 
lifted it up, and placed it carefully unde, 
the spring; but the water, which poured 
out with great force, fell on one side of the 
pitcher, and again it tumbled. ‘This put 
the hermit in a great passion, and, snatch. 
ing up the pitcher, he said, “ It shall Stand 
though!” and set it down on the ground 
with such violence that it broke all to 
pieces. 
With this he saw that he had been giv. 
ing way to one of his old passions, and he 
said to himself: “If this is the way | go 
on, my solitude has not done me much 
good; I had better return among manking 
and endeavor to avoid evil, and practice 
what is right.” And so he went back into 
the world.—[ Dial of Love. 
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Religion. ; 


THE CHRISTIAN BADGE. 


‘* Father, why does that gentleman wea 
that ribbon on his arm?” said Henry tg 
his father, as they were seated in a publig 
hall, for the purpose of bearing an addreg 
commemorative of the Father of his coup. 
try. . 

“Itis the badge of the Society to w. 
he belongs,” said Mr. F. : si 

‘Do the members of all Societies have 
badges?” 

“* No, only the members of such Societies 
as choose to them.” 

Henry listened to the address, which 
made the impression on his mind that the 
speaker thought more of himself than he 
did of Washington. He did not admire it 
as much as he did the gay badges which 
appeared on the arms of quite a number 
of those who occupied the platform. 

On the way home, he had quite a nun- 
ber of questions to ask respecting badges: 
‘7 think,” said he, ‘tit would bea good 
thing if the members of the church were to 
wear badges.” 

“In what respect?” said his father. 

“They would know each other when 
they meet. Christians are brethren, and 
brethren ought to know one another. If 
they had a badge, they would know each 
other wherever they happened to meet— 
Uncle Samuel said he travelled in the 
stage-coach three days with a man_ before 
he found out that he was a Christian. If 
he had had a badge, he would have known 
him at once, and they might have takena 
great deal of comfort together during their 
journey.” 

‘* Christians have a badge, my son.” 

‘* What is it like? I never saw any one 
wear it.” 

‘* It bears little resemblance to the badges 
worn by any Society with which you ar 
acquainted. Indeedit is not something 
put upon the outer garment. It is the 
spirit of love. Love is the Christian's 
badge—one by which he ought to be known 
wherever he goes.” 

Henry was somewhat, disappointed. He 
understood his father literally when he 
said Christians had a badge. When he 
asked what it was, he expected to be refer 
red to something visible to the natural eye. 
Whether it was owing to this disappoiat- 
ment or not, it is certain that he was in 
rather uncharitable mood during the te 
mainder of the way home. He thought 
within himself that there werea great many 
Christians who did not wear the badge, if 
indeed they possessed it. There was 
Mr. A. who lived opposite the schoolhouse, 
who was always so cross and disobligings 
and Mrs. B. who was so severe with the 
little girl who lived with her; and Mr.C., 
who might be heard scolding his workmen 
at almost any hour of the day. Such were 
the thoughts which ran through his mind 
as he walked in silence by his father's side, 
nor were they much more amiable when he 
had reached home and laid his head on his 
pillow. The facts which he thus review 
were sad and stubborn ones, it must > 
confessed, but he might have been occupk 
ed with more profitable themes. Sleep 
soon put an end to his cogitations. 

It is true that love is the Christians 
appropriate badge, since it is that by which 
they know that they have passed from death 
unto life, and since it is the sum and sv 
stance of religion, the fulfilling of the Jaw. 
It is also true that there are numbers 
professing Christians who either do not 
possess the badge, or are very successful im 














concealing it.—[N. Y. Obs. 
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_ Biographp. 
MILTON THE POET. 


« Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn : 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third she join’d the former two.” 





— 





The above lines are inscribed ona large 
tablet erected to the memory of Milton, in 
one of the church edifices of London. The 
church itself stands on the very spot where 
Milton was baptized in infancy. 

The youthful period of the poet’s life is 
full ofinterest. When but a school-boy, 
his close .application to books, and occa- 
sional efforts with the pen, won for him the 
admiration of all; even at the age of eleven 

ears his verses attracted the attention of 
his instructors. An instance is recorded, 
while attending St. Paul’s school in Lon- 
don, that will illustrate this. 

At a public examination the scholars 
were each appointed to read a poetical com- 
position. ‘The theme chosen was the first 
miracle of our Savior—the turning water 
into wine. Each one exerted himself to 
the utmost to gain the prize. Long poems 
were written and handed in on that subject. 
But young Milton grasped the sublime idea, 
and expressed it in a style that would have 
done honor to the greatestbard. He only 
wrote on his slate one line,— 


‘The conscious water saw his God, and blush’d.’ 


Itis said the judges looked’ upon each 
other amazed, and, without hesitation, 
awarded him the prize. 

Milton was a devout Christian. His fa- 
ther, having renounced the false doctrines 
of Rome, became warmly attached to the 
Protestant religion. As might be expect- 
ed, the poet’s mind was deeply imbued 
with the same faith. He became its ear- 
nest advocate, and through his whole life 
defended the truth with his pen. His 
greatest work, ‘* Paradise Lost,” has excit- 
ed the admiration of the Christian world, 
while his ‘* Psalms’ and religious prose 
works give evidence of sincere piety. 

But there was one grand and mighty 
feeling that was ever awake in his breast. 
It was his ardent love of freedom. He 
longed to see all men exalted and equal.— 
Amid his meditations in the retirement of 
his home, this passion burned within him. 
Even when his fondest hopes were crush- 
ed, his thirst for human freedom diminish- 
ednot. Though afflicted with total blind- 
uss, he wrote continually upon his favor- 
itetheme. Nothing could induce him to 
desist—not even the threats of his trium- 
phant enemies. 

The Duke of York, as the story goes, ex- 
pressed a wish to his brother, Charles II, 
tosee old Milton, of whom so much | was 
aid, The king had no objection, and 
oon the duke was on his way to the 
pet's house, where, on introducing him- 
elf, a free conversation took place between 
‘hese very ‘‘ discordant characters.” 

The duke asked Milton whether he did 
wtconsider his blindness to be a judge- 
nentinflicted on him for writing against 
the late king. 

“If your highness thinks,” he replied, 
“that the calamities which befall us here 
tte indications of the wrath of Heaven, in 

manner are, we to account for the fate 
ofthe king, your father? The displeasure 
Heaven must, upon this supposition, 
lave been much greater against him than 
‘ginst me; for I have only lost my eyes, 
bathe lost his head.” 

The duke, disconcerted by the answer, 
vent his way, and exclaimed, on reaching 
he court: ‘* Brother, you are greatly to 
‘lame that you don’t have that old rogue 
Milton hanged.” 

“ s ” 

Why, what is the matter, James? 
tid'the monarch ; “you seem in a heat. 
What! have you seen Milton?” 
wee answered James, “I have seen 
_ “Well,” said the king, “‘ in what condi- 
{on did you find him?” 

“Condition ?—why, he is very old, and 


r. 

“Old and poor, well; and he is blind, 
ooyis he not ?” 

“Yes, blind as a beetle.” 

“Why, then,” observed the merry mon- 
ach, “ you are a fodl, ‘James, to have him 

angéedias a punishment; to -hang him 
Will be-doing him a service; it-will be tak- 
ng hint out of his: miseries, dif he be ald; 


, poor, and blind, he is miserable ‘enough ; 
| In all conseience let him live.” 
| Milton’s biographers enable us to trace 
his daily life. Herose early ; hada chap- 
ter in the Hebrew Bible read to him; then 
meditated till seven ; till twelve he listen- 
ed to reading, in which he employed his 
daughters; then took exercise, and some- 
times swung in his little garden. After a 
frugal dinner, he enjoyed some musicul 
recreation; atsix, he welcomed friends; 
took supper at eight; and then, having 
smoked a pipe, and drank a glass of water, 
he retired to repose. ‘ 
The death of this illustrious man took 
place on the 10th of November, 1674, at 
his residence at Bunhill-row. His funeral 
was attended by a great number of noble- 
men, as well as by a large concourse of the 
populace. In 1737 a monument was erect- 
ed to his memory in Westminster Abbey ; 
and a few years since another small one 
was placed in the church where he lies in- 
terred.—!S. S. Adv. 

















Parental. 


JENNY LIND AND THE ‘BABY,’ 


The following article from the Albany 
State Register, is one of those delicious 
bits of newspaper writing, which, for 
genuine eloquence and feeling, are not sur- 
passed by the happiest efforts of our best 
orators. If we are not much mistaken, it 
is from the pen of a distinguished clergy- 
man of the Episcopal church, in Albany. 

‘ Jenny Lind, the peerless—the Nightin- 
gale of the North—has got a paBy.’—Exz. 

‘Well, what of it? Has’nt‘ Jenny Lind 
the peerless—the Nightingale of the 
North,’ a right to have a baby, we should 
like to know? Would you always have 
her singing to the cold world, warm as it 
may be in admiration of her songs, charm- 
ing it by hersweet notes? Must she be 
always warbling to gaping crowds, who 
gaze upon her only asa public performer? 
Look iuto the nursery where Jenny’s baby 
sleeps, in its little cradle, and hear the low 
Jullaby of her sweet voice. See how fond- 
ly she gazes upon the helpless thing, and 
when it opens its little eyes and looks 
trustingly up to the face of its mother, hear 
how she warbles the ‘ Bird Song,’ to charm 
it back to sleep. Listen to the angel 
sounds! There is no effort, no art, in 
that seraphi¢ music. It comes gushing 
forth from a heart full of a mother’s affec- 
tion, overflowing with a mother’s yearning. 
How soft and low it is, and yet how full 
of the intensest love. Be still! Applaud 
not. Itis nature, all nature, supremely 
sweet though itbe, Disturb not the en- 
chanting harmony by the voice of praise. 
See! those little eyes have closed again. 
Jenny’s baby sleeps, and the song has died 
away—vanished slowly like a dream, or a 
receding shadow, into silence. 

‘Rock the cradle’—Jennr! 

‘But why, we ask again, should not 
Jenny, the world-renowned Jenny, have a 
baby to love, to foldin her fond arms, to 
kiss and hug, to toss into the air, and trot 
upon her knee, and chirrup to, and tumble 
about with all a mother’s doting playful- 
ness? She has conquered fame—shall she 
linger in solitary age, and die alone at last? 
Shall the heart’s affections be wasted in 
the pursuit of ambition? And shall no 
loving and trusting faces cheer her through 
life, and stand around her death-bed like 
bright visions looking up toward the sky? 
Shall she walk the world’s high places 
companionless, and without a staff for her 
age to leanupon? No! Ten thousand 
times dearer to her mother’s heart is the 
crowing, even the cries of that little one, 
than the loudest applause thas ever went 
up from the crowded audience, on the day 
of her proudest triumph. Ten thousand 
times sweeter is the smile, than the fra- 
grance of the flowers that were showered 
upon her, as a tribute of admiration to her 
transcendent sweetness of song. Yes, yes, 
ambition is nothing—triumphs are nothing 
—admiration of the world, fame, and 
wealth are nothing. The mother looks 





its feebleness, and all other worldly visions 
vanish away. 
* Rock the cradle,’ Jenny! 
‘Go out to sing before the great world 
never again—pass forever from its gaze, to 





sit calmly by the domestic hearth, gather- 


ing your little ones around you, teaching 


upon her little child, her heart clings to: 








them the value of ‘the divinity that stirs 
within them,’ the duties of life and hope of 
eternity. Tell them the littleness of fame, 
the folly of ambition, the beauty of holi- 
ness, and the home with the just at last.— 
And when angels shall gather around the 
great white throne, among the voices that 
shall mingle in the song of the redeemed, 
yours and theirs shall be heard in the full 
volume of their sweetness, chanting the 
praises of ‘ Him that liveth forever.’ ’ 

Tae a oaeeeeahahdiliineeiaes 





dying mother, who now rests in an un- 
known grave, thus left her only son, the 
sole survivor of his family, to the world’s 
charity ; but little did she dream, as death 
closed her eyes, the future of that orphan 
boy. The son became President of this 
free republic, for that widow was the mo- 
ther of ANDREW Jackson !” 








Natural Historp. 














Obituary. 


A REMARKABLE SCENE. 
Died, in Strong, of the malignant “ throat 
distemper,” that baffled all the skill of 
physicians—on the 20th inst., Thomas 
Henry, aged 9 years—on the 26th inst., 
Abby Josephine, aged 6 years—on the 
27th instant, Nancy, aged 11 years—and 
in five minutes afterwards, Jane, aged 14 
years—all children of Mr. Thomas Kenne- 
dy. During this distressing scene, a little 
infant daughter was added to the family. 
The three deceased daughters, after being 
placed in coffins, were, to-day, each in turn, 
brought to the bedside of the sick mother, 
at her urgent solicitation, for a parting 
look—after which they were deposited to- 
gether in the cold and silent grave. These 
were all bright and affectionate children, 
and tenderly beloved. Whata change in 
one short week! They were all members 
of the Sabbath school, and ambitious to be 
punctual. Amidst the distress of this dis- 
tressing week, there have been signal man- 
ifestations of the Divine favor. What 
greater consolation could Christian parents, 
thus situated, have, than to be able to dis- 
cover, even at the *‘ eleventh hour,” preci- 
ous tokens of the presence and forgiving 
mercy of a covenant God and Savior, and 
hear their dying children breaking. out in 
‘unknown strains,” and testifying of ** sur- 
prizing grace!’ It is an encouraging fact 
for all pious parents, who are laboring in 
faith and hope for their unconverted chil- 
dren, that explanations of important pas- 
sages of Scripture, given at the family altar 
and elsewhere, months, and perhaps years 
before, were recalled in the dying scene, 
and alluded to with deep interest, though 
at the time these explanations were given, 
no abiding impressions were discoverable. 
Few parents in this world of trial. have 
had a more eventful and trying week than 
these—and yet few have had, seemingly, 
a more faitaful fulfillment of the Divine 
promise, ‘‘ as thy days, so shall thy strength 
be.” Ww. D. 
Strong, Me., Nov. 28, 1853. 
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Benevolence. 








INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


The Rev. Dr. Hawkes, of New York, 
recently delivered a lecture before the 
Historical Society of that city, when he re- 
lated the following story, among others, 
illustrative of female heroism: 

*“ Among those,” he observed, ‘* who 
formed a part of the settlement during the 
revolutionary struggle was a poor widow, 
who having buried her husband, was left 
in poverty, with the task upon her hands 
of raising three sons. Of these, the two 
eldest, ere long, fell in the cause of their 
country, and she struggled on with the 
youngest, as best she could. After the 
fall of Charleston, and the disastrous de- 
feat of Colonel Buford, of Virginia, by 
Tarleton, permission. was given to some 
four or five American females to carry ne- 
cessaries and provisions, and administer 
some relief to the prisoners confined on 
board the prison-ship and in the jails of 
Charleston. This widow was one of the 
volunteers upon this errandof mercy. She 
was admitted within the city, and, braving 
the horrors of pestilence, employed herself 
to the extent of her humble means in al- 
leviating the deplorable sufferings of her 
countrymen. She knew what she had to 
encounter; but, notwithstanding, went 
bravely on. Her message of humanity 
having been fulfilled, she left Charleston 
on her return; but alas! her exposure to 
the pestilential atmosphere’ she had been, 
obliged to breathe had planted in her sys- 
tem the seeds of fatal disease ; and ere: she; 
reached. her home, she sank under an ate 
tack of prison fever, a brave martyr to the’: 
cause of hamahity ‘and ‘patriotism: The 





THE BOY ANDTHE TIGER. | 


Bees are very numerous in India; but 
they are not kept there in hives as they are 
with us, for they store up their honey in 
hollow trees in the forests and jungles.— 
Although it is difficult to enter these 
wooded places—and those who do so are 
in great danger from serpents and savage 
beasts—there are many poor men who get 
their living by gathering and selling the 
wild honey. Now, sometime: since, four 
of these men, and a boy eleven years. old, 
went from one of the stations of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society for this purpose.— 
They took a light boat and rowed into an 
inlet of a river, where the banks on @oth 
sides were grown all over with high trees 
and thick shrubs, which formed a part of 
what is called in India a jungle. When 
they came to the place where they intended 
to land, the men jumped on shore, and 
left the boy to take care of the boat while 
they were gone after the honey. As the 
tide was then running out of the creek, in 
a little while the boat was left dry upon a 
bank of deep mud. The sun was hot, and 
the place was very silent, as the boy sat 
quietly in the boat, looking about him and 
wishing that the men would come back, 
when, lo! all at once the little fellow saw 
a very large tiger standing upon the bank 
just above the boat, und looking right 
down upon him with his great glaring eyes ! 
You may fancy how he felt as he beheld 
the savage beast first fix his fierce look 
upon him, and then crouch and crawl along 
the ground, preparing to spring and make 
him his prey. 

The boy was very much frightened, yet 
he did not altogether lose his thoughts; 
and therefore, without waiting a moment, 
he crept under a kind of deck which partly 
covered the boat. But no sooner had he 
entered his hiding-place, than down came 
the tiger at one great leap; and such was 
the force with which he sprang, that one 
of his paws went quite through the thin 
boards ofthe deck, and got in between the 
planks, just over the place’ where the boy 
lay. 

Without loss of time, and with wonder- 
ful presence of mind, the little fellow 
caught hold of a rope which was lying 
near him, and, twisting it quickly aroynd 
the tiger’s leg, he tied it firm agd held it 
fast. After twisting and turning and pul- 
ling for a long time without getting away 
from the boy, the tiger was quite cowed, 
and laid himself quietly down on the deck. 
Now, you may suppose how the poor boy 
must have felt as he peeped up throngh 
the broken deck, and saw the red eyes and 
the great teeth of this fierce beast. ¢ 

At length the honey-gatherers, having 
finished their work in the jungle, made 
their appearance upon the bank. Seeing 
the tiger lying upon the deck of their boat, 
they at once concluded that he had_ killed 
and eaten the boy, and that he was now 
getting a quiet nap after his dinner. They 
therefore raised a great shout, which so 
frightened the beast that he made one 
desperate tug, and jerked out his leg from 
the hole, and icaped offinto the deep mud, 
where the four men succeeded in killing 
him. Soon the boy, who they thought had 
been killed and eaten by the tiger, quietly 
crept out from under the deck, safe and 
sound. Right glad they were ‘to see him, 
for he was the son of one of the men, and 
the nephew of another. 

This narrative is given by a missionary 
in the service of the English Missionary 
Society; and we take it fromthe London 
Child’s Companion. - 

What an excellent thing cera of 
mind in time of danger! With it many 


‘have saved their own lives and the lives of 


others; and if such presence of mind was 

found in a heathen child; how much more 

should Christian people, young and old, 

possess it, who, when. in danger, have @ 

kind Father and a faithful God to. whom 

they may look, and to whom they may pray. 
. enny Gaz. 
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Editorial. vo 


THE NEW YEAR. 

A “Happy New Year,” to all the little read- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion! When we re- 
member that all the years of childhood are 
happy, the wish that falls from so many lips 
on the first day of the year, seems quite un- 
necessary. 

To children, there is no sadness in the 
thought that another year has flown. It has 
not seemed to them to fly—it has been long 
enough forall they have wanted of it. Each 
day has brought its enjoyments, its something 
“to lot upon,” that has made them wish so 
earnestly that “to-morrow would come.” Ifa 
sorrow has interrupted their joy for a mo- 
ment, it has been as soon forgotten. Their 
little trials have been tempered to their power 
of endurance, and sunshine has brightened 
every step of the way. '°A long, long life is be- 
fore them, so much to see, to learn and enjoy! 
Why! “three-score years and ten,” is long 
enough to see and know everything! They 
look garnestly at grandpapa’s grey locks, and 
cule if it can be that they shall ever be as 
old, and totter about as he does. If they see 
him look tired and sad, they wonder again 
what he can be thinking of, aad why he don’t 
seem interested in all that is going on, as they 
are. Hard it is for them to realize, with so 
much warm blood in their veins, that they can 
ever be tired—or their bright spirits be sad- 
dened by trouble and sorrow. Happy, blessed 
chi!dhood! we would not cast one shadow 
upon it, or wake it to consciousness that earth 
has any dark spots for it to encounter! We 
are glad that children do not believe it, when 
they are told they are “seeing their happiest 
days.” 

We well remember what a nightmare upon 
us, was the appearing of a dyspeptic, sorrow- 
ful-looking man, who was in the habit of mak- 
ing an snnual yisit at our home, when we 
were children frolicking about, making all the 
noise we could, that being the height of happi- 
ness to us, as well as destruction to his nerves. 
He would pace to and fro in the room—scowl 
and shake his head—then fetch a long, deep 
sigh, forgetting that he had ever been young, 
or that life was anything but an endurance.— 
It was from him we first learned that we were 
“seeing our happiest days.” We thought, 
true enough, if you are a specimen of what we 
are coming to! But we grew faithless again, 
as soon as his shadow faded from our threshold, 

for “we were many,” brothers and sisters all, 
and the dark side of the picture was kept out 
of our sight, for many,many years—end so may 
it be with you, dear children. 

We think with pleasure upon the coming 
first of Janwary 1854, when your eyes will be 
brightened, and your hearts made glad by the 
New Year’s gifts of loving parents and friends. 
It is a delightful custom, and it takes so little 
to make a child happy, we think few would 
deny themselves the pleasure. The Bible 
says, however, it is “ more blessed to give than 
to receive,” which means that our greatest hap- 
piness is in conferring favors on others. 

Now children, one and all, readers of the 
Youth’s Companion, we are going to suggest 
something to vou, by which you can confer 
happiness on a friend of yours. It is that each 
of you make him a New Year’s present. We 
don’t ask you to put your hands in your pockets 
to draw out any of its already appropriated 
contents, neither to make a draft upon the 
children’s bank—alias, father’s pocket-book— 
but you can do it in another way. It will re- 
quire some talking to be used, but that is very 
easy for children todo, always; and if by talk- 
ing, merely, you could each of you present to 
the Youth’s Companion, a new subscriber, you 
would certainly confer a great favor on its 
editor, who has done so much for your amusc- 
ment and instruction. We want this to be a 
secret—he is not to know anything about it.— 

We shan’t tell him, but let it be an agreeable 
surprise. When he seesthe new subscribers 
pouring in, what will he think? To him, it 








certainly will be a “ Happy New Year!” a. u.: 


“ Festive Seasons.”—The Communication 
under this head, came too late for this paper, 
of course too late for the annual family gather- 
ings to which it alludes. 


SeveralCommunications necessarily deferréd. 





LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 
Rockville, Me., Dec. 9, 1853. 

Dear Companion—My acquaintance with 
you has been very pleasant to me, and I hope 
profitable too, and you have been a welcome 
visitor to all the family. I have often thought 
how great a traveller you are ; I am sure Peter 
Rugg was nothing to you, for you are not only 
all over the country, at the same time, but 
have thousands of calls to make every week, 
all the way from Maine to Texas. Now I have 
been thinking if you only hada pair of eyes 
and ears, and could keep a journal of your 
travels, and so read a page to us occasionally, 
as Aunt Fanny used to from her Portfolio, I 
think it would be very interestfng. 
Isend you one dollar to help you on your 
journey. I knowl am a little tardy, but it 
was not convenient tosend it before. I hope 
you will excuse your friend, 
Epmunp A. Jones. 


Lyme, N. H., Dec. 10, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Your paper we all 
like very much, and do not wish to have it 
stop, so enclosed I send you one dollar, for 
this year. Yours &c., Lypra Ann ALDEN. 





Variety. 








A YOUNG MAN’S COURSE. 


I saw him first in a social party—he took but 
a single glass of wine, and that in complisnce 
with the request ofa fair young lady with whom 
he conversed. 

I saw him next—when he supposed he was 
unseen, taking a glass to satisfy the slight de- 
sire formed by his sordid indulgence, thinking 
that there was no danger. 

I met him next, late in the evening, in the 
street—unableto walk home. I assisted him 
thither. He looked ashamed when we next 
met. 

I saw him next, reeling in the street—a con- 
fused stare was on his countenance, and shame 
was gone. 

I saw him once more—he was pale, cold, and 
motionless, and was carried by his friends to 
his last resting-place. In the small procession 
that followed, every head was cast down and 
seemed oppressed: with uncommon anguish.— 
His father’s grey hairs were going to the 
grave with sorrow ; his mother wept that she 
had ever given being to such a child. 

I thought ofhis future state—I opened the 
Bible and read: “Drunkards shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

——p~——— 


THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Our Judge, instead of condemning us, step- 
ped from the bench and died for us. 

The blood of Christ upon the heart is the 
greatest blessing—upon the head the greatest 
curse. 

They that do nothing are in the readiest 
\ way to do that which is worse than nothing. 

ted you found mercy ?—show mercy. 

We speak to God in prayer; God speaketh 
to us in his word. ‘ 

Waiting upon God continually will abate 
your unnecessary cares and sweeten your 
necessary ones. 

If we forget God when we are young, he 
may forget us when we are old. If we expect 
to live with Christ in heaven, we must live 
with him on earth. Christ satisfied the law of 
God to the uttermost, and therefore can save 
those who believe in him tothe uttermost. 

Doing God’s will is food to a healthy soul. 

God speaks to our ear by his word; to our 
eye by his providences ; to our feelings by his 
rod ; and to our hearts by his Spirit. 

The Bible is our representative of God upon 
earth. 

—_——————— 


A WORD TO BOYS. 


You were made to be kind, generous and 
magnanimous.: If there is a boy in school, who 
has a-club-foot, don’t let him know you ever 
saw it, If there is a boy with ragged clothes, 
don’t talk about rags in his hearing. If there 
is alame boy, assign to him some part of the 
game which does not require running. If 
there is a hungry one, give him a part of your 
dinner. If there is a dull one, help him to get 
his lessons, If a larger or stronger boy has in- 
jured you, forgive him, and request the teacher 
not to punish him. All the school will show 
by their countenances, how much better it is 
to have a great soul than a great fist. 

——>__——_ 


THE GOLDEN BOOK. 


Nearly three thousand years ago. there lived 
a very wonderful man, whose name was Homer. 
He was not a Geet king, ner a great soldier ; 
he was a poor blind man, and he used to go 
about singing beautiful poetry of his own 'com- 
position. One of his poems was written down, 
and called the Iliad; it makes a bookful of 
poetry; and now, though it has’ been in the 
world three thousand years, people think as 
much of it as ever. There is only one book 
which I have, and am very proud of, and which 
every reader of this magazine has: it is ‘the 
Brsce. But, strange to say, only the first 
part of the Bible is older than any other book 
in the world ;, for it is such a wonderful ‘book, 





and it took so many. men, one after, another, to 





write it, that the last part of it is one thousand 
six hundred years later than the first part.— 
This first part of it, as I said, is the very oldest 
piece of writing in the whole world. 
—__—__———_ 


HAPPY MARY. 


The influence of a dear young friend, whose 
home-conduct was a beautiful illustration of 
the faith that worketh by love, is thus describ- 
ee by an eye-witness :— 
‘* She moved about the house like a sunbeam. 
[heard her singing as she passed to and fro, 
and her mother heard her too, and said, with a 
fond smile, ‘It is Mary. She is always the 
same—always happy. I do not know what I 
would do without her.’ ‘I do not know what 
any of us would do without Mary,’ repeated 
her eldest daughter; and the rest echoed her 
words. Her youngest brother is of a violent 
temper, and is always quarreling with some- 
body ; but he never quarrels with Mary, be- 
cause she will not quarrel with him, but strives 
to turn aside his anger by gentle words. Even 
her very presence has influence over him.” 
[Weekly Message. 
—_—p~—— 


WHAT TEACHERS NEED. 


A Sunday-school teacher should have much 
of spiritual knowledge—tact, both to govern 
and instruct—personal piety, the spirit of 
prayer, patience, hope, love for souls, self-de- 
nial, and desire for the glory of God. But 
who among us does not feel feebleness and 
imperfection in regard to these qualifications ? 
W ho among us is not conscious of short-com- 
ings in respect to each of them? Who among 
us will not acknowledge that he is utterly un- 
worthy of a post so honorable, a trust so sacred, 
as to be a “ worker with God?” Strange in- 
deed it seems, that omnipotence should make 
use of instruments so impotent. The problem 
admits but of one solution—the plan is that 
which brings the greatest glory toGod. What 
is a sling and a stone in the hand of a youth 
against an armed giant? But the God of 
armies impels the missile, and the scoffing war- 
rior lies prostrate in the dust. And thus, in- 
deed, every teacher may be as David against 
mightier foes than the gigantic Philistine. 
—_—@———— 


LYING. 


The Bible says ‘Lie not one to another”— 
A lie is a dreadful thing. Gop waTes Lies. 
He says ‘ Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord, but such as deal truly are his delight.’ 
Oh! think how dreadful it is if your lips are 
an abomination toGod. Dear reader, never, 
never say a thing that is not true. That is a 
lie—any thing you say that God knows is not 
true. 

And God punishes liars. Once a man, cal- 
led Ananias, and his wife Sapphira, agreed to 
gether to tella lie. And they told it. But 
what happened? I will tell you. Ananias 
came in first, and told the lie; and he instantly 
fell down dead! Soon after, his wife Sapphi- 
ra, not knowing what was done, came in, and 
she told the same lie; and that moment she 
fell down dead too. 

So God hates liars, and so he sometimes 
punishes them. Be a true child, then, my 
young friend, for God is true, and Jesus is the 
Truth itself; and no one who lies can ever be 
admitted to that blessed, happy world, where 
God and Christ are. 


—_———— 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC. 


Why not sing, brother, when you assemble 
for morning and evening oblation—tune your 
harp in sacred melody, sing praises to God ?— 
W hy omit a positive duty, one of the most pro- 
fitable, interesting, cheering, soul-kindling 
parts of family worship? Nothing tends to 
keep up the interest and profit of the duty of 
domestic prayer like singing. It is its very 
life and soul, especially to the juvenile. It 
aids prayer, also,—opens the door of Paradise 


a duty as prayer; the command equally posi- 
tive. Why omit it, then, in a single instance ? 
[Golden Rule. 


—_—o——— 
MATRIMONY. 


Every school-boy knows a kite would not 
fly unless it had a string tying it down. It is 
just so in life. The man who is tied down by 
half a dozen blooming responsibilities and 
their mother, will make a stronger and higher 
Sight than the bachelor who, having nothing 
to 


the mud. If you want to ascend in the world, 
tie yourself to somebody. 


i 
SCRAPS. 


An Irishman, who acted as porter to one of 
the banks in Boston, lost his bunch of keys 
one day. Ina great state of alarm, he ran up 
and down the street crying, “ Lost! lost! a 
bunch of kays! Pll ‘not be after tellin’ you 
what kays they were, for they were the kays 
of the bank !” { 


“T'll take your part,” as the dog said, when 
he robbed the cat of her dinner. 


Thesweetest revenge is tode good to our 
enemies. 





They never find God, who seek him only by 


—woos the Spirit. Beside, singingis as much | 


eep him steady, is always floundering in, 


vaLuE or Truta.—I have seen the most 
eloquent speaker in the House of Commons, 
struck dumb by a fact—Lorp Tauriow, ~ 


A restless genius went to a Quaker meeting 
and after bearing the decorous gravity, as pa. 
tiently as he could for an hour or two, at last 
declared he could not stand it any longer— 
“ Why,” said he, “ it’s enough to tire the ye 

D— out.” “Yea, my friend,” responded 
an elderly member of the congregation, “ Does 
thee not know that is exactly what we want” 


Tun Snoes.—A tombstone somewhere jp 
New Jersey bears the following significant 
epitaph: “ Died of thin shoes, January, 1839 
If the truth were always spoken, there would 
be many epitaphs of that description. 


Crosses are ladders that lead up to heaven, 
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THE DOVE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 








There was a lonely ark, 

That sail’d o’er waters dark ; 
And wide around 

Not one tall tree was seen, 

No flower, nor leaf of green, 
All—all were drown’d, 


Then a soft wing was spread, 
And o’er the billows dread 
A meek dove flew ; 
But on that shoreless tide 
No living thing she spied, 
To cheer her view. 


There was no chirping sound, 

O’er that wide watery bound 
To soothe her wo; 

But the cold surges spread 

Their covering o’er the dead, 
Now sunk below. 


So to the ark she fled, 

With weary, drooping head, 
To seek for rest: 

Christ is the ark, my love, 

Thou art the timid dove,— 
Fly to his breast. 


—_—_—— 


GIVE EVERY DAY. 


Let us give something every day 
For one another’s. weal ; 

A word, to make the gloomy gay, 
Or the crushed spirit heal ; 

A look, that to the heart wil] speak 
Ofhim that’s poor and old ; 

A tear for her o’er whose wan cheek 
Full many a tear hath rolled. 


The objects of our love and care 
In every path we see— 

And whea they ask a simple prayer, 
O, shall we selfish be, 

And turn away with haughty thrust, 
As if the God above 

Were partial to our pampered dust, 
And only us did love ? 


Let us give something every day 
To comfort and to cheer; 

Tis not alone for gold they pray, 
Whose cries fall on the ear; 

They ask for kindness in our speech— 
A tenderness of heart— 

That to the inmost soul will reach, 
And warmth and life impart. 


We all can give—the poor—the weak, 
And be an angel guest; 

How small a thing—to smile—to speak, 
And make the wretched blest! 

These favors let us all bestow, 
And scatter joy abroad, 

And make the vales of sorrow glow 
With the sweet smiles of God! 


FADED GLORY. 








The temple of to-day, in pillared state 
Mav on the sky inscribe its marble story— 
To-morrow’s sun beholds it desolate. 
Yon mansion in whose decorated halls 
Beauty, and Wealth, and Worth, in splendor 
dwell— [walls, 
Change writes with smutching finger on it 
And naught is left its olden pride to tell! 
And here at hoine, within our city’s bound, 
Where Atkinson meandereth into High, 
What mighty evidence of change is found 
That.every where stands out to meet root 
In halls where Affluence reared its hanghty 


brow 
Kathleen and Bridget do their washing n0”- 
[Boston Morning Post. 
ed 
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How tarnisheth with time earth’s highest glory, } 
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